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Carrying On Where Schools Left Off 


By WALTER F. Simon 
Supervisor of Apprenticeship, Industrial Commission, Madison, Wis. 


s A NATION we are very generous in our 
fim to do something for youth. We 
spend tremendous sums of money for educa- 
tional purposes, build fine schools, hire as 
many teachers as are considered necessary, 
and maintain colleges for training of teachers. 
The lion’s share of the taxpayer’s dollar goes 
into education and we generally agree that 
the money is well spent. 

The best of educational advantages are 
open to every youth as long as he cares to 
or can afford to avail himself of them, but 
the day of reckoning arrives when he must 
leave school and find a job. On that day he 
is figuratively given a kick and told to shift 
for himself. 

It is bewildering to the youth. One min- 
ute he is up on a pedestal and, in public 
estimation, nothing is too good for him; in 
the next minute he finds himself suddenly 
neglected and forgotten. He needs more 
help and advice during that first year out of 
school than he did during any school year 
of his life. His entire future is likely to be 
shaped by what he does or fails to do during 
that first year. 

It is thought proper to employ scores, 
sometimes hundreds of teachers in a given 
community, but for the same community to 
employ one person whose responsibility it 
is to interest local employers in hiring and 
training young people—well that isn’t part 
of the educational program and therefore 
the suggestion usually merits little considera- 
tion in most localities. There is something 
peculiar about that attitude. It might have 
been all right prior to 1929 when presumably 
anybody who wanted to work could get a 
job, but things are different today. 





Jobs Wanted 


We can load youth up to the gills with 
vocational guidance and with trade prepara- 
tory instruction such as can be furnished in a 
school workshop, but still he has no job. It 
is a job he wants and needs, preferably one 
which will offer practical training and thus 
lay the foundation for a future career. 

If he is not too easily discouraged he may 
succeed in landing a job, but his chances of 
finding one in the skilled occupations are 
rather remote. While at the present time 
many industries can use a number of appren- 
tices, problems involving seniority rights and 
the general instability of business require that 
certain adjustments be made before appren- 
tices can be hired. 

Apprenticeship arrangements can best be 
effected by a third party. To illustrate the 
point can be cited a situation common to the 
construction industry. A small city sup- 
ports a half dozen plumbing contractors. 
During the past 10 years not one of these has 
had a sufficient volume of business to guaran- 
tee an apprentice even reasonably continuous 
employment, although some construction is 
always in progress. Each job represented a 
training opportunity for at least one local 
young man. An interested agency or indivi- 
dual could step into this picture and, without 
much difficulty, arrange to have two, three, 
or all six contractors employ one apprentice. 
When one employer runs out of work the 
apprentice is transferred to another so that 
the apprentice is provided with steady em- 
ployment while learning a trade. To accom- 
plish any such worth-while results, somebody 
must attend to administrative details. 
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Bridging the Gap 


We need not be confined to the skilled 
occupations in this discussion of means for 
helping out-of-school youth. Millions of 
dollars are spent on education and more 
millions are expended in setting up pension 
plans, but all too often we neglect the problem 
of bridging the gap between school and work. 
It seems only logical that every attempt be 
made to give youth a better break immediate- 
ly after he leaves school. By learning a use- 
ful occupation he is certainly more likely to 
remain off the relief rolls and to be self- 
sustaining in later life. There is a lack of 
emphasis at the point where it is most needed, 
for it is not in the classroom but out in the 
field that we need to concentrate our efforts. 

The public employment service is in a 
strategic position to complete this most 
important piece of unfinished business and 
to carry on where the schools left off. Again 
let it be stressed that what needs to be done is 
not office work, not registration of applicants, 
not the preparation of reports, but field work. 
It must be made somebody’s duty to go from 
employer to employer, and, as the occasion 
demands, to meet with representatives of 
organized labor, in an endeavour to pave 
the way for the employment of young job 
seekers. 

School administrators are beginning to 
realize that vocational guidance or counseling 
does not go far enough to be of decisive 
benefit to the student. Placement work is 
the next logical step, and it would not be 
surprising to see the schools take that step. 
The schools, however, never were intended 
to act in that capacity; that responsibility 
belongs to the Employment Service. It was 
created for that purpose and is closer to the 
center of placement opportunities than any 
type of school could possibly be. 

Two years ago the Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin approved a plan of cooperation 
between local public employment offices 
and the vocational schools. The plan— 
still in the experimental stage—was intended 
primarily to apply in the field of apprentice- 
ship. It is based on the theory that since 


both the schools and the Employment Service 
are public agencies and have a common 
interest in the welfare of youth, it is only 
right that they should work together. 

The Employment Service is the one 
central agency at which all applicants for 
apprenticeship training can register, regard- 
less of whether they come from the grade, 
high, vocational, or parochial school. There 
is no sense in having a half dozen or more 
local schools and public agencies accept 
registrations for employment. It is useless 
duplication. Each group should stick to 
the purpose for which it originally was 
intended. There is work enough for all of 
them. The job of the Employment Service, 
then, is to accept registrations, to find job 
openings, and to make referrals of qualified 
applicants. 


How It Works 


As as example of how the plan works out 
to the benefit of everybody concerned, an 
applicant 16 to 21 years of age comes to 
the Employment Service to register. He 
may say nothing about apprenticeship. If 
he is a likely looking candidate, he is ap- 
proached on the subject. If he is interested 
and is not certain as to what trade to enter, 
he is advised to report to the vocational 
school for instruction in a_trade-finding 
course. 

Assume that another applicant expresses 
a desire to learn a particular trade and has 
had no previous practical experience or knowl- 
edge in the trade. He has no way of knowing 
whether he will like that trade or be adapted 
to it. Here again the local employment 
office can be of service in advising him to 
report to the vocational school for special 
instruction. 

Suppose that still another applicant has 
had some school or shop experience in the 
occupation in which he was to become 
apprenticed. It is hardly likely that an 
apprenticeship will be open to him at once; 
but while he is waiting or looking around, 
the Employment Service can advise him 
that he may as well be receiving further day 
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or evening instruction in the vocational 
school. Employers look with favor upon 
any youth who is seriously preparing himself 
for a definite field. 

In these typical instances, the Employment 
Service is in a position to swell the enrollment 
of the vocational school with students who 
might otherwise never attend. 

If, in the meantime, the school finds 
prospective apprentices of more than ordinary 
ability or aptitude in a specific craft, it can 
and should advise them to register for 
apprenticeship with the Employment Service. 

Obviously it is necessary that both the 
school and Employment Service set up an 
exchange system of records of applicants. 
It is quite probable that the school will need 
to send reports to the employment office on 
the progress of registrants who are preparing 
for apprenticeships so that all necessary 
information will be available when students 
are ready for placement. 

Some employers prefer to make their own 
selection of apprentices from applications 
filed directly at the place of employment. 
The employer may be satisfied he has made 
a wise selection, but he has no way of know- 
ing how well the apprentice will adjust him- 
self to the work or to the employer’s organi- 
zation. Here again the vocational school 
can be of service by experimenting with the 


boy before permitting him to enter the shop 
for further training. 


What’s To Be Done 


While we have all the laws, all the plans, 
and all the public agencies to do a perfect 
job in the placement of youth, and while we 
can secure a fair degree of cooperation 
between the agencies involved, we are 
deplorably short on the most essential ele- 
ment—an adequate personnel to do the 
field work. 


The writer has yet to meet the taxpayer 
who objects to spending public moneys for 
the cause discussed above. Parents espe- 
cially recognize the urgent need of some 
action which will give their grown children 
the opportunity to learn a useful occupation. 
Properly approached, employers and _ busi- 
nessmen generally can be convinced that to 
furnish youth jobs and training is as much a 
civic responsibility as to build and maintain 
school houses—but there is no one to do the 
approaching. 

The young people in their ’teens today will 
have the destiny of the Nation in their hands 
20 or 30 years hence. It is the responsibility 
of today’s older generation to prepare the 
younger to inherit the Nation’s commerce 
and industry. 


Employers Attend Staff Meetings 


According to Arthur D. Wrye, Senior Interviewer of the Nevada State Employment Service 

in Reno, owners and managers of various business establishments of the city were extended an 
invitation to attend staff meetings of the local office. When the purposes underlying these staff 
meetings were explained to the employers, many availed themselves of the opportunity, thus 
i affording opportunity for better mutual understanding. 
On the occasion of a visit by an employer to a staff meeting, the employer, after being intro- 
duced to each member of the staff, then makes a short address on the operation of his business, 
the products handled, the inter-departmental relationships, and the qualifications, education, and 
experience required for his personnel. Following this address, the meeting then takes the form 
of a round-table discussion with the employer as leader. These discussions center around the 
employer’s business and examine in detail how the local office can assist him. These meetings 
enabled the office personnel not only to gain an insight into many businesses, but also formed 
cordial relationships that have reaped a rich harvest in employer goodwill. 

On many occasions, employers who have attended these staff meetings have been so enthusi- 
: astic with the objectives and with the staff’s interest in the work in which it is engaged, that they 
have followed up by making short talks in behalf of the Service over the radio, and have invited 

representatives of the State Service to address their business organizations, service clubs, and 
{ fraternal groups. 
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A State-Federal Program for Training 
Employment Security Personnel 


By Joun J. HapDER 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ITH THE general streamlining of the 

WV employment security program made 
possible by the President’s recent reorganiza- 
tion order, staff training becomes more nec- 
essary than ever, if for no other reason than 
the part it will play in bringing the two 
phases of the program more effectively to- 
gether on a Nation-wide scale. 

How effective has training been in getting 
State placement and benefit-paying agencies 
established, in bringing the 2 major functions 
together, in fostering an understanding of the 
major objectives of the combined program, in 
increasing the operating efficiency of the 
agencies, and in developing a rounded State 
personnel? With these questions in mind, a 
questionnaire was sent out asking for a report 
on the status of the training programs of the 
51 agencies. Analysis of this survey reveals 
that solid gains are being made in the estab- 
lishment of training as a recognized part of 
the management of State agencies. Never- 
theless, much remains to be done in more 
clearly organizing the programs, in building 
up experienced training staffs, and in getting 
a wide-awake concept as to what training can 
do for the agencies. At least 24 of the 51 
agencies have designated someone as the 
joint training supervisor, 16 others have an 
unemployment compensation supervisor, but 
only 8 agencies report having neither an un- 
employment compensation nor a joint train- 
ing supervisor. These statements overlook 
the fact that in an agency not listed as having 
a joint program, there may be, and frequently 
is, a training supervisor for the employment 
service alone. The limited number of joint 
programs, however, points clearly to the 
need for an effort to unify the training func- 
tion in the agencies and to work toward a pro- 
gram that is unified in fact as well as in name. 


Objectives of Training 


It is impossible to talk about the results of 
training, however, without considering the 
objectives which the training program should 
accomplish. Training too often is confused 
with mere academic notions of classroom 
lecturing, or as one State director put it, 
*‘schoolin’.” _The formal group meeting of 
employees, the lecture, and the staff meeting 
are, after all, only the outward manifesta- 
tions of such fundamental objectives of train- 
ing as the lowering of operating costs, the 
increase of over-all efficiency, the producing 
of a smoother running organization, and the 
development of personnel that know and 
understand their places in the organization 
and that themselves are growing along with 
the agency as it accomplishes its primary pur- 
pose. The meaning of public-service train- 
ing should be that every public agency has 
aresponsibility to produce better equipped 
public-service personnel by improving their 
abilities while on the job. 


Organization 

Since most of the combined State agencies 
have staffs of over 250 employees and some 
run as high as 5,000 persons, there is clearly 
a need for an organized approach to the 
training problem and the establishment of 
clearly defined functions for the supervisor 
of training responsible for carrying on this 
work. Specifications for the job of train- 
ing supervisor have been established and are 
incorporated in the State merit-system pro- 
gram of the Social Security Board. In 
stressing the importance of the status of the 
training supervisor’s job in a State agency 
and the necessity for having sufficient execu- 
tive attention given to the problem, it cannot 
be overlooked that unless State commissions 
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and directors of agencies are themselves 
whole-heartedly in favor of a progressive 
training program for improving the perform- 
ance in their agencies, it is difficult for a 
training supervisor to succeed. 

It is clearly the first duty of the training 
supervisor in the employment security pro- 
gram to have a well worked out job-training 
program for his agency. Whether or not an 
agency has had a training supervisor or an 
organized program, it is obvious that con- 
siderable training of one sort or another must 
have been done merely to get into operation, 
to pay benefits, and to place unemployed 
workers in jobs. Too often, however, it may 
be felt that having given the initial staff a 
rapid and sometimes superficial induction 
training about the background of the em- 
ployment security program, having given 
them some rough estimate of what the pro- 
gram is, and having placed them under a 
supervisor who is supposed to have told them 
what their jobs are, training is supposed to 
be finished. Many are now realizing, how- 
ever, that training of this sort is just the 
beginning of the training program, that staff 
turn-over requires repetition of the induction 
program for employees of all grades, that 
there are amendments to the law, that there 
are general changes in procedures, and that 
there are changes in methods of doing the 
work—with all of which continued training 
must keep pace. 

Once the agency has completed initial 
training, there begins the program of long- 
range training to improve the level of oper- 
ation all along the line, to start a program of 
employee development, and to convert a 
hurriedly thought-out, quickly tied-together 
agency into a tightly knit, smoothly running 
organization. Here is where the long-range 
program comes in with its plans for executive 
training, for seeing that every administrator 
understands what his job as an executive 
means, for every supervisor and manager to 
understand the content of his job as a super- 
visor—to know how to get along with people, 
how to carry out the work, and how to plan 
a program. State personnel in mechanical 





and semimechanical operative positions— 
whether they are clerks, machine operators, 
or typists—have all personally received some 
elements of training before they were hired; 
but to take the adequacy of this training for 
granted is a serious mistake. Not only does 
mechanical proficiency need to be constantly 
checked so that it stays on the level at which 
the employee was when originally hired, but 
the employee needs to receive further train- 
ing to keep ahead of his job. Typists need to 
keep up their skill, secretaries need shorthand 
drills to be ready for that next job or at least 
to keep from slipping and losing their effi- 
ciency. 

In the broader front of employee develop- 
ment, the training supervisor can be working 
toward a program of cooperation with the 
universities and colleges in his State for after- 
hours courses that will fit the needs of the 
State personnel, and he will likewise be 
wanting to plan conferences and _ institutes 
for freshening and reorienting points of view 
about the objectives of the employment se- 
curity program. A suggested outline of a 
well-rounded training program for a State 
agency is as follows: 


THE STATE AGENCY TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


In-Service Training 


1. Appoint a training supervisor. 

2. Organize the program—covering both immedi- 
ate training tasks and long-range plan. 

3. Give induction or background courses to all new 
personnel. 

4. Cover all jobs with procedure training program, 
to be repeated as needed. 

5. Provide management training for supervisors. 


Vocational Training Under the George-Deen Act 


1. Supervisory training. 
2. Special vocational training. 


Universities and Colleges 


1. After-hours classes. 

2. Extension classes. 

3. Regular courses for the social security, employ- 
ment service, or unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. 

4. Special institutes and conferences. 
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Results 


That the present programs for employee 
training in the State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies are producing results is 
clearly revealed by letters received by the 
Bureau of Employment Security from the 
regional staff and from directors of State 
agencies. A few excerpts may be of interest: 


The training activities to date have been very suc- 
cessful in increasing the efficiency of the entire per- 
sonnel. There is need, however, for continued train- 
ing relative to the unification plan. The aim of the 
director is to secure the maximum flexibility of per- 
sonnel in local offices, and he feels that training will 
be a factor in securing such flexibility. 

The results of the year’s work in training 
indicate the tremendous value of such work. Not 
only have new employees been most enthusiastic in 
participating in the training programs, but super- 
visors comment on the much more rapid adjustment 
of new employees into their jobs through this method 
of induction. Perhaps the most encouraging feature 
is the development in the interest, enthusiasm, and 
ability of old employees through their participation 
as training leaders. It has served to bring out un- 
expected leadership qualities and abilities. The en- 
tire staff seems to be convinced of the importance of 
giving time and attention to this work, in view of 
the returns that it brings in the way of improved 
staff. 

I am informed that the training course in corre- 
spondence recently completed proved highly interest- 
ing to the employees and it is expected that much 
benefit to the agency will result therefrom. 

The training program was very effective in ac- 
quainting personnel of local offices with the funda- 
mentals of unemployment compensation. They also 
gave special opportunity to familiarize personnel in 
charge of offices with complete benefit procedure as 
far as it pertained to local offices It is 
believed, however, that the value of this training will 
be reflected in the efficiency of the employees. 

A supervisor needs continued training in the meth- 
ods of supervision in order to keep his employees 
working harmoniously and efficiently. 


Training on the March 


That training is on the march is indicated 
by the number of State agencies that are 
biting into the job of producing better trained 
personnel, and likewise by the number of 
related State services that are undertaking 
broad-scale programs for training public- 
service employees. California, for instance, 


has for years conducted its Institute of Gov- 
ernment for State employees, meeting regu- 
larly at Los Angeles in June and holding 
auxiliary meetings in Sacramento. New 
York State has recently established a public- 
service training program which will in time 
reach down into many of the State depart- 
ments. 

In Washington, D. C., training is given an 
important place in the President’s program 
of reorganization calling for the establish- 
ment of personnel and training officers. The 
United States Civil Service Commission has 
recently added to its staff of experts a tech- 
nical adviser on training. The United 
States Office of Education has acquired a 
consultant on-public-servicé training; and, 
in 1938, by the passage of the George-Deen 
Act, Congress gave a strong impetus to States 
to undertake not only supervisory-training 
programs of the kind familiar to industry 
under the Smith-Hughes Act, but also em- 
ployee-training programs generally. Many of 
our colleges and universities are likewise 
discovering the interests of State agencies in 
the training of personnel and are making 
facilities available to these agencies for after- 
hours courses and institute programs designed 
especially for State personnel. 

There are approximately 36,000 employees 
in the combined placement and compensa- 
tion wings of the employment security pro- 
gram. This is a new and vast program that 
must be understood by the public if it is to 
succeed, but before there can be general and 
sympathetic public understanding of the 
employment security program, it must be 
understood by these 36,000 State employees 
themselves. 

To carry out the objectives of lowered 
costs, increased efficiency, and personal devel- 
opment, the Federal training staff can only 
offer its services; the goal itself of a complete 
program for State-agency staff training can 
be achieved only by the unified efforts of 
executives and training staffs of State agen- 
cies working cooperatively with the Federal 
staff in achieving a complete program for 
State-agency staff training. 
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A Receptionist’s Function 


By Louis E. Larson 


Receptionist, Michigan State Employment Service 
Flint, Michigan 


OBABLY all types of positions in local 
offices of the employment security pro- 
gram are more Clearly defined and marked 
out than is the position of receptionist. 
While meeting, explaining, and directing 
callers, he represents every employee in the 
office. Then, too, he is a buffer for each and 
every one of the employees, protecting them 
from those who would needlessly consume 
staff time and energy. He lightens the 
burden of the specialists in the office by 
giving applicants the information they need. 
In short, he is veceptionist for the entire 
staff; and, as such, he must be able to go 
quickly to the heart of things, impart infor- 
mation clearly, comprehensively, accu- 
rately, but briefly. In dealing with large 
crowds, he must resort to quick, compre- 
hensive directions. He must see that each 
individual is sent to the proper place as 
quickly and decisively and with as little 
confusion and misunderstanding as possible. 
He must be an oasis of calm when everyone 
else is flustered and impatient. 

Callers entering the office for the first time 
must be especially singled out and put in the 
proper frame of mind. They need a little 
preparation—brief but comprehensive—to 
enable them to anticipate some of the things 
that will be required of them to avoid false 
starts and delays. 

Many persons entering the office somehow 
feel that it is necessary for them to see the 
manager or some other relatively important 
official, when, as a matter of fact, they really 
need to see the individual handling a partic- 
ular phase of the work, and in some instances 
no one other than the receptionist himself. 
In such circumstances, it is a real service 
to the caller as well as a protection to the 
staff of the agency, to direct such a person to 
the individual handling the phase of work 


involved, and not route him circuitously via 
182984—39——2 





the manager. Of course, if the manager is 
at liberty and within reach, any caller mani- 
festing eagerness to see him and apparently 
having a legitimate reason to do so should 
be placed in position to confer with him. 


Tact Needed 


A tactful receptionist seldom finds it 
necessary to challenge a caller. By careful 
inquiry and suggestion, he sends the indi- 
vidual on his way confident that he is pro- 
ceeding in the manner most advantageous 
to himself. Indeed, everything the office 
does is done for his advantage—done to 
enable the office to place the caller as 
advantageously as possible in suitable work, 
or, failing that, to pay him benefits to tide 
him over the period between jobs. Once 
the receptionist makes these principles 
clear in the mind of an applicant, nothing is 
likely to alter them. It is thus the duty of 
the receptionist to break down prejudices 
and to sow the seeds of confidence. To 
accomplish this, he must be well informed; 
his conversation must engage the attention 
and inspire the confidence of his listener; 
and his manner must be calm, polite, but 
nonetheless convincing. 

The receptionist must know a little about 
all aspects of the program—much more so 
than anyone else in the office. He goes 
through the day imparting information con- 
cerning the A-B-C of things; but he should 
know the whole alphabet and be capable 
of imparting the whole of it, if necessary, 
when the pressure of work is great. He 
must impart only reliable information, avoid 
advice, and answer all questions or refer 
them to someone who knows the answers in 
detail. 

Above everything else, the receptionist 
must have understanding, without which he 
can do little. He is a sort of liaison officer 
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between the various employees themselves 
and between them and the public; and, as 
such, he can become either an irritant or a 
harmonizer. Because of his dealing with 
the public, he should have wide familiarity 
with men and conditions in the community. 
He should be tempered and sharpened while 
yet being objective to the events which are 
happening all around. He must help keep 
up the morale of workers of the community, 
especially when economic pressure becomes 
great and tempers develop hair triggers. 

Adversity for individuals and groups of 
people is inevitable. When adversity comes, 
especially in a country like ours where 
unprecedented prosperity has so long been 
our lot, it requires careful handling. It is a 
new thing for Americans to be out of work, 
and newer still for them to seek employment 
through Government agencies. Hitherto they 
have found their own jobs; but because of the 
magnitude and complications of our industrial 
age, things are different now, and the shift 
to the new order requires the imparting of new 
vision. 

It is mandatory that the receptionist have 
a high regard for the dignity of his fellow 
man. He must be entirely free from prej- 
udice and antipathies, and he must stand in 
reverence before thehumblest. He must have 
confidence in the institution of which he is a 
part and in the efficacy of its efforts as con- 
tributing to the solution of the difficult 
problem of bringing man and job together in 
our complex modern economy, or of assisting 
workers across the gap between jobs through 
benefits. . 


Other Relationships 


Since coordination of work is the result of 
slow and painstaking effort, cooperation 
must be relied upon to make up defects in 
coordination. Here too, the receptionist has 
responsibilities. He is in position to observe 
many things; and, should he detect unwieldy 
procedures or lack of coordination or co- 
operation, it is his duty to make the defect 
known to his supervisors. 


Rumors, discontent, or resentment as 


expressed by applicants in his presence, 
should be passed on up the line if he thinks 
they are calculated to grow and cause 
trouble. When registrations do not result in 
jobs promptly, the applicant is prone to 
think that he is improperly classified, or 
perhaps that the occupational classification 
given him is not popular. Here the recep- 
tionist finds himself the most exposed sentinel. 
He must be careful to guard against a run 
on the office for change of classification. He 
must emphasize that work history is decisive 
in determining occupational classification. 
Claimants for benefits, too, are quick to 
place the blame at the only door they know— 
the local office—when checks are delayed or 
are not received. The receptionist is the 
buffer here also, and he must be able to take 
it and give the right answer to a claimant 
whose family may be going hungry. 


The Placement Objective 


The principal objective of every local office 
is to get the unemployed back to work in 
private industry. Employers hold the keys. 
It is largely their initiative, as business con- 
ditions improve, that will unlock the door 
and open the way for applicants to get back 
into jobs. The presence of employers in our 
offices is greatly to be desired. When they 
come in, everything must be in readiness for 
them—files, placement division, all resources 
of the office. The receptionist must be on 
the alert instinctively to identify them and 
facilitate their contact with the referral 
division. 

And finally, the receptionist and all other 
employees must be placement-minded. The 
files are filled with comprehensive informa- 
tion concerning real men and women— 
young and old, trained and untrained. This 
information is the most compelling thing in 
the world. This reservoir of human resources 
must be brought out and set before employers 
in a way that will arouse their interest in the 
agency, enabling them to see that the em- 
ployment security program is designed to 
help not only the employee but the employer 
as well. 
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Wanted! 


One-Armed Paperhanger 


By C. E. Lamson 
Director, District of Columbia Employment Center 


HAT would you think if you saw an 

’ \ advertisement for a one-armed paper- 
hanger in your daily newspaper? Your 
most probable conjecture would be that some 
practical jokester would have a difficult time 
finding such anemployee. Strangely enough, 
the Rehabilitation Counseling Section of the 
District of Columbia Employment Center 
has just such a man registered for work and 
has kept him well supplied with job oppor- 
tunities. He is only one of many physically 
handicapped applicants in the active file of 
the Center who are eminently qualified to 
compete with nonhandicapped workers in a 
varied range of job classifications. 

Among the various handicapped workers 
who are successful in their jobs are a crippled 
‘red cap” porter who uses a crutch; an arm- 
less elevator operator; a deaf nursemaid; a 
blind music teacher who organizes, teaches, 
and leads 50-piece bands and also composes 
music in braille; deaf truck drivers; and 1- 
armed and 1-legged carpenters and other 
craftsmen. These physically handicapped 
workers compete with the nonhandicapped, 
and a surprisingly large number are known 
to excel their nonhandicapped colleagues. 


How It Developed 


The Rehabilitation Counseling Section was 
first organized within the Employment 
Center in December 1936. The only work 
involved during the organization period was 
the preparation and maintenance of an 
alphabetical file of registrants referred to it 
either by the interviewers in the regular divi- 
sions of the Center or the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Service. Cards in this file were 
literally copies of the original registration 
cards with a few added remarks, such as type 
of disability, date of disability, and WPA or 
relief status. Ifthe applicant were a veteran, 
a notation was made accordingly along with 


the claim number assigned to him by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. From this genesis, the 
Section gradually developed into a func- 
tioning and operating unit which concerned 
itself not only with the placement of physi- 
cally handicapped individuals, but also with 
programs for the repair of physical disabili- 
ties through hospitalization, purchase of 
prosthesis, and education. It was also en- 
gaged in a program to increase cooperation 
with the several social agencies within the 
District of Columbia in order to secure a 
greater number and a higher standard of 
placements. 

In January 1938, a full-time rehabilitation 
counselor was appointed. From that time an 
active interest has been taken in the general 
problem of placement of the physically hand- 
icapped in its many ramifications as well as 
in individual cases. A definite training pro- 
gram has been set up whereby the interview- 
ers in the operating divisions are informed 
regarding the interviewing technique to be 
used with the handicapped. 

The Rehabilitation Counseling Section has 
been unusually fortunate in the cooperation 
offered by the various individuals and agen- 
cies upon whom it is more or less dependent 
for the carrying out of its program. As a 
result of the training program, the operating 
divisions of the Center are now offering con- 
stantly increasing assistance by referring all 
known vocationally handicapped applicants 
to the rehabilitation counselor. The regular 
interviewers are also always on the look-out 
for opportunities to place handicapped indi- 
viduals in standard-wage, self-sufficient em- 
ployment. They are likewise becoming 
more conscious of the fact that probabilities 
for a lasting placement are greatly enhanced 
by their being able to call upon the rehabili- 
tation counselor for assistance in carrying out 
the referral interview with the prospective 
employer. 
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How It Operates 


As a result of a concerted and definite plan 
on the part of the counselor over a long 
period of time, a practical program of co- 
operation has been established between public 
and private agencies interested in health 
problems in the District of Columbia, and 
the Rehabilitation Counseling Section. Inter- 
change of information between these agencies 
and the Section is now freely given by all 
concerned. Private physicians of the District 
of Columbia have come to realize that the 
medical information requested by the coun- 
selor is protected by the strictest confidence. 
This assurance has resulted in a much more 
prompt and complete reply to all inquiries of 
this nature, thus shortening the waiting 
period between registration and final classifi- 
cation of the individual. 

A cooperative agreement with the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service for the District 
of Columbia, in effect since early 1937, as- 
sures to both agencies the closest cooperation 
and integration of aims and efforts. Insofar 
as possible, the Rehabilitation Counseling 
Section of the Employment Center stresses the 
placement function in the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, while the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service puts an equal stress upon case 
survey, job training, hospitalization, purchase 
of prosthesis, and the offering of further edu- 
cational opportunities where advisable. Upon 
completion of their efforts, when the appli- 
cant is ready for placement, the Rehabilita- 
tion Service refers the individual directly to 
the rehabilitation counselor in the Employ- 
ment Center. Because of the fine cooperation 
given by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service, many persons have been successfully 
placed in employment at standard wages. 

In furtherance of service to the handicapped, 
a weekly luncheon is held and is attended 
by all who are interested in the problems of 
the handicapped. This weekly gathering is 
highly informal, and the speakers who are 
invited are usually requested not to prepare 
any formal addresses but merely to talk off 
the record. Speeches are limited to five min- 
utes and are followed by general discussion. 
A free exchange of ideas is thus effected. 


A Few Examples 

An outstanding example of the rehabilita- 
tion of physically handicapped applicants is a 
young man who lost both hands and forearms 
in an accident, apparently leaving him 
unable to compete for a livelihood. When he 
registered for work in the Employment 
Center, he was despondent, having exhausted 
all of his resources in a search for work. The 
rehabilitation counselor assured him that 
prosthetic appliances could be purchased for 
him by the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 
It was pointed out that it was necessary to 
secure a position for him first, however, and 
that every effort to assist him would be made 
by the Rehabilitaticn Counseling Section, 
The counscelor_obtained a letter from a hotel 
manager stating that he would employ the 
applicant in a regular job as a guard, if 
effective appliances were provided. This 
letter was forwarded to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service, which, confirming the 
arrangement with the hotel manager, pur- 
chased the necessary arms, hooks, and hands. 
The young man is now steadily employed, 
opening and inspecting bundles carried in 
and out by employees of the hotel. His em- 
ployer has informed the Employment Center 
that subsequent job orders of the hotel will 
be placed with the Rehabilitation Counseling 
Section. 

Another applicant was employed for several 
years as a truck driver, but lost a leg in an 
accident in 1931. For 3 or 4 years he was 
able to obtain enough odd jobs to be self- 
sustaining, but for the past several years he 
had been unable to make a living. A job 
opportunity was obtained for him with a 
local trucking concern, but he did not wait 
for the Vocational Rehabilitation Service to 
purchase him a limb, but instead arranged 
to have his prospective employer pay for the 
limb outright and make periodic deductions 
from his salary in order to pay for it. This 
man is now regularly employed as a truck 
driver at a salary of $25 a week. His em- 
ployer advised the rehabilitation counselor 
during a recent follow-up contract that this 
man had excellent opportunities for advance- 
ment. 
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The Rehabilitation Counseling Section 
may rightfully point with pride to the assist- 
ance it gave to a young man who was in- 
jured in a hit-and-run accident, resulting in 
chronic osteomyelitis in his right leg. From 
the time of the accident in 1935, until 1938, 
practically all of his time was spent in hos- 
pitals. Prior to the accident, he was em- 
ployed as a bus driver with a local company. 
The applicant was referred to one of the 
sightseeing-bus companies in Washington, 
where an opportunity was obtained for a 
training course with the eventual guarantee 
that, at the conclusion of the course, he 
would be placed on one of the busses. The 
applicant successfully completed the train- 
ing course and was ready to go to work upon 
obtaining a hacker’s license. This license 
was refused him upon application because 
of a minor traffic violation some 6 years be- 
fore. An appeal taken to the appeal board 
by the young man was lost. This circum- 
stance was brought to the attention of the 
rehabilitation counselor, who obtained a re- 
hearing before the board, and, representing 
the applicant, successfully won the appeal, 
thus obtaining the driver’s license and sub- 
sequent appointment as bus driver. This 
young man is still steadily employed and is 
successfully competing with nonhandicapped 
drivers despite his severely disabled right leg. 


Other Cooperative Relationships 


An outstanding employer contact was 
made with two companies interested in the 
sale of office machines used in recording and 
reproducing the voice, whereby the com- 
panies cooperate with the counselor in sell- 
ing employers on the use of the blind to 


operate these machines. An agency for aid 
to the blind has arranged to furnish a person 
to go with applicants referred to jobs and 
spend as much time as is necessary with 
them on the job in order to familiarize them 
with the surroundings on the job. This ar- 
rangement has proved highly successful. 

Another valuable employer contact was 
made with a night-club proprietor who 
operated an establishment patterned after a 
pirate ship. This employer had been making 
up men to look like one-eyed and one- 
legged pirates to entertain and serve the 
patrons. An arrangement was worked out 
with this employer whereby men with certain 
physical disabilities would be referred to him 
for employment. A considerable number of 
placements has thus been made of appli- 
cants who would have otherwise been difficult 
to place. Needless to say, the proprietor is 
immensely pleased, as are his employees. 

A logical conclusion reached from even a 
casual survey of the physically handicapped 
applicants for employment in operating em- 
ployment offices must be that the handi- 
capped, taken as a whole, are qualified to 
fill many jobs that the nonhandicapped fill. 
Among a sufficiently large cross-section of 
handicapped applicants can be found indi- 
viduals well qualified to fill numerous job 
opportunities which may be made available 
to them. There is always a job or jobs that 
a handicapped individual is qualified to do 
or can be trained to do equally as well as a 
nonhandicapped individual, and it may be 
seen in some instances that the handicapped 
may even excel the nonhandicapped, prob- 
ably if for no other reason than the intense 
effort put forth to make good on the job. 


Fortune Round Table 


In the magazine Fortune for October 1939 is printed a report on a round-table conference on 
unemployment held by 17 leaders of industry, labor, agriculture, finance, politics, and economic 
thought on the question, ‘“‘How can the U. S. achieve full employment?” As an early premise in the 
discussion, Fortune prints the following statement: ‘Before plunging into the major problem, the 
Round Table wishes to call attention to the need for a more adequate nationwide employment 
service that will facilitate the mobility of labor from one part of the country to another and from 


one occupation to another, subject to proper safeguards. 


Such a national employment service 


would also be helpful in providing a more adequate over-all picture of the unemployment problem 
and furnishing the data on the basis of which relief and vocational-training programs could be 


more wisely directed.” 
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Interviewer and Interviewee 


By Dorotny R. LipHAM 
Junior Interviewer, Georgia State Employment Service 


Columbus, Ga. 


HAT the axle is to the wheel, the 

interview is to the employment se- 
curity program. Interviewing is pivotal to 
the other functions of the program, the ulti- 
mate aim of which is to fit the right worker 
to the right job, and, where eligibility can 
be established, to provide unemployment 
compensation benefits to tide him over the 
interval between jobs. Responsibilities upon 
the interviewer are thus of great import, first 
in the steps necessary to arrive at the accu- 
rate classification of applicants and later in 
their placement. 

Each interviewer is a personality just as 
each applicant is a personality. The good 
interviewer has the ability to attract people 
and to gain their confidence. He can adapt 
his interviewing methods to the interviewee 
and to the situation at hand. As a surgeon 
during an operation would not think of using 
only a portion of the necessary instruments, 
so the trained interviewer uses all available 
tools, such as trade questions, job descriptions, 
various testing procedures, and a background 
of knowledge of personnel administration, 
psychology, and a generous admixture of 
plain horse sense. He recognizes that inter- 
viewing methods are different for all and that 
there is no one best method. 

The good interviewer is not a clock watcher. 
Neither is he a penpusher whose sole aim is 
to fill each and every block on the registra- 
tion and claims forms with meticulous care. 
Indeed, he is interested in details and in de- 
tailed work, but not to such an extent that 
he obscures the human relation between 
interviewer and interviewee and converts 
the discussion into merely a cold paper-and- 
pen relationship. Although there may be 
many people waiting and the pressure may 
be great, the good interviewer does not resort 


to the frigidly impersonal attitude which 
gives the applicant the impression that he is 
one among many and that he is to be ushered 
into and out of the sacred sanctum of the 
interviewer’s booth as quickly as possible in 
order that another and another and another 
may be put through the mill. He is not made 
to feel that he is metamorphosed into a card 
which is to be filled out and filed. 

On the other hand, the competent inter- 
viewer does not swing too far to the other 
extreme in the establishment of a friendly, 
personal relationship that he becomes a 
dawdler. Nothing is worse. In so doing, 
the interviewer leads the applicant to think 
that the local office is incompetent and that 
the interviewer’s capabilities are most lim- 
ited. The applicant wonders why he did 
not take the time involved in the long-drawn- 
out interview to do some constructive looking 
for a job on his own. 

The moralistic attitude with the “holier- 
than-thou” complex is most decidedly not a 
characteristic of the capable interviewer who 
is neither warped nor biased in his opinion. 
He does not consider his judgment infallible. 
Neither does he accept an inference as a 
fact. He tactfully demands scientific proof 
and directs every interrogation, every sug- 
gestion, every thread of the interview toward 
getting the information needed for intelligent 
referral to a job, the ultimate aim of every 
interview. 


Types of Applicants 


There are types and types and types of 
applicants. There is the applicant who 
comes to the local office seeking an identi- 
fication card in order that he may make 
application for NYA, CCC, or WPA work. 
This is the passive type. He has probably 
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been through the relief mill already. He is 
willing and anxious to get the questions 
answered, the interview over and done with 
as quickly as possible, so that he may gain 
the card without which he may not enter 
employment in any of the coveted realms. 

The other extreme is the applicant who has 
been in the employ of one concern for a 
number of years and who is now referred to 
the local office to register because his em- 
ployer has obtained the contract for a PWA 
project. This applicant is highly capable. 
There is no doubt as to his occupational 
classification. He is usually a highly skilled, 
one-occupation man. He too is the passive 
type who sometimes appears slightly amused 
that this is the procedure upon which hangs 
his next job. He is well informed as to the 
particular work he can do, the various ma- 
chines he can operate, the length and time 
of employment with various past employers. 
From his type, the interviewer may obtain 
a liberal education in highly skilled lines of 
work. 

Then there is another applicant whom 
every interviewer encounters every day. To 
the query, ““What kind of a job?” the response 
is, “Any kind of a job.” The interviewer 
continues, “‘What can you do?” and the 
answer is, “I don’t know, but I am willing to 
work. I just want a job.” This is the 
interviewee who must be painstakingly inter- 
viewed. More than likely he has no partic- 
ular skill. The possibility of finding work 
for him is none too certain. 

The ‘‘jack-of-all trades, master of none” 
type can do various and sundry things after a 
fashion. He has no skill in any particular 
line. He has drifted from one job to another, 
as his inclinations have led. 

The “‘jack-of-all trades, master of many’’ is 
a result of the economic conditions of the last 
few years. He is nimble and _ intelligent. 
Circumstances have caused him to earn a 
living in several trades, in all of which he has 
become proficient. His adaptability bespeaks 
initiative on his part. There is reasonable 
certainty of his being placed. 

There are two classes of applicants who 





must not be pigeon-holed, although at first 
glance it seems as if they will not fit into the 
working world. First, there is the applicant 
who has passed the age in which his services 
are in demand. He may have been a very 
highly skilled workman in his prime. Care- 
ful consideration should be given to his 
problem, and some occupational classification 
should be found in which he can earn a 
livelihood during his declining years. The 
second class of applicant, at the other extreme 
but with somewhat the same problem, is the 
recent graduate who is very young and who 
has had noexperience. This is the type need- 
ing the advice of a vocational guidance 
counselor. In the absence of vocational 
counselors, the interviewer should know 
something of jobs for inexperienced workers, 
something of their future, and whether or not 
they are blind-alley jobs. The applicant’s 
hobbies, his interests, and the particular line 
of work he followed in school should offer 
clues for helping him. 

The unclassifiable applicant is one who, for 
some reason—such as age, infirmity, lack of 
training, initiative, or ability—is unable 
to be adjusted to a place in the working 
world; 


Backward Glances 


Looking back over my experience in local 
offices, I recall that I have interviewed hosts 
of applicants. Each interviewee, each with 
a different personality—talkative, quiet, well- 
informed, or untrained—has taught me 
something. I remember the delivery boy, 
small in stature and young in years, who in- 
sisted that he be called a deliveryman. Did 
he not prove the statement of William James, 
“The deepest principle of human nature is 
the desire to be appreciated?” 

A steeple jack, unlettered and unlearned, 
taught me something of the intricacies and 
dangers of his trade. From a former Oregon 
resident, I learned of rigging and logging on 
a big scale in a far-distant lumber camp. A 
suave and sophisticated carnival manager 
brought the concessionaire’s world to my 
office. These and many others have added 
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to my store of knowledge, all of which is use- 
ful in my work. 

It is my belief that it is an interviewer’s 
fundamental responsibility to keep always in 
mind the principle that interviewing and 
placing applicants for work—for a means of 


livelihood—is a duty to the community, the 
State, and Nation which must be discharged 
to the fullest of the interviewer’s ability. 
Perfection at this job can never be achieved, 
but that circumstance should discourage no 
interviewer from striving for perfection. 


An Interviewer’s Responsibilities 


By J. Ep KaIsER 
Junior Interviewer, South Carolina State Employment Service, Columbia, S. C. 


ESPONSIBILITIES Of interviewers in public 
R employment offices are great because 
their work and decisions have a vital bearing 
on the reputation of the Service, on the liveli- 
hood of applicants, on the efficiency of 
employers’ businesses, and on the general 
welfare of the community. During inter- 
views with applicants, everything that an 
interviewer does must be oriented to getting 
all the facts bearing upon an applicant’s 
qualifications, so as to arrive at the most 
accurate possible occupational classifications. 
Without expert classification, there can be 
no successful performance of Employment 
Service functions. 

An interpretation of the responsibilities 
mentioned above reveals that the statistical 
clerk cannot use the proper coding unless 
definite and concise information is given on 
the registration card. For instance, it is not 
enough for the interviewer to record that 
John Doe’s last job was with a contractor. A 
specific kind of contractor must be named. 
A road-contract job carries one code; a 
residence contract carries another; a manu- 
facturing contract still another—yet all are 
contract jobs. The file clerk places the regis- 
tration card in the file according to the occu- 
pational code or codes. Thus, the applicant 
will not be referred to any job or jobs other 


than the ones called for on his registration 
card. 

A most vital responsibility is that which the 
interviewer owes to the employer. A mer- 
chant cannot repeatedly sell inferior mer- 
chandise and stay in business. Neither can 
an employment office keep satisfied customer- 
employers without referring to them the kind 
of applicants requested. It is up to the inter- 
viewer properly to classify the applicant so 
that expert referrals are made. If the work 
history, education, appearance, or aptitude 
are improperly or inadequately recorded, the 
applicant referred can be nothing but a 
misfit. The employment office therefore fails 
to:-accomplish its purpose; and the employer 
receives an unfavorable impression of the 
Service. Not to be overlooked is the injustice 
done the applicant. Particularly deserving 
of sympathetic consideration and detailed 
interviewing are those inarticulate applicants 
who cannot present .their qualifications con- 
cisely and in detail during an interview. 

It is a great pleasure for an interviewer to 
look back over his records and note men and 
women who are making good in life and 
supporting themselves and their families, 
mainly because the interviewer helped them 
find work as a result of careful and detailed 
interviewing. 


From “My Day” 


According to Mrs. Roosevelt’s syndicated newspaper column, ‘‘My Day,” the First Lady 
recently visited offices administering various aspects of the Social Security program in Minnesota. 
In particular, Mrs. Roosevelt wrote that “unemployment compensation is also of great interest 
to me and I was delighted to find how closely this part of the Social Security program is working 


with the Employment Service.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt has repeatedly indicated that she is much interested in junior placement and 
reports herself pleased with junior placement activities carried on by various agencies in coopera- 


tion with local employment offices. 
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Another High in Private Placements 
Reached 


LACEMENTS in private industry set 

another new all-time high as business 
activity expanded during September. Al- 
though there were fewer working days than 
in August, over 287,000 private jobs were 
filled, an increase of 13 percent over the pre- 
ceding month. The active file of job seekers 
numbered 5,680,000—a decline of 2% percent 
from the preceding month. Coincident with 
these improved conditions in the labor mar- 
ket, unemployment compensation benefits 
declined 24 percent to $33.8 million, and 
initial claims and continued claims showed 
similar decreases from August. 

Over 352,500 complete placements were 
made during September, with nearly 82 per- 
cent representing placements in _ private 
industry. Gains were widespread, with the 
sharpest increases being reported for the 
East South Central, and Mountain areas. 
The extreme expansions which occurred in 
New Mexico, Mississippi, and Arkansas for 
the most part reflected increased activity in 
agricultural placements. 

The number of persons actively seeking 
work through employment offices declined 
again, marking a new low since December 
1937. The active file, however, was still 
about 806,000 higher than in December 1937 
but about 2,439,000 below August 1938, the 
high month of last year. All areas of the 
country showed declines in the number of 
persons actively seeking work, with the 
exception of the East South Central region. 

Primarily as a result of the sharp expansion 
in business activity, benefit payments to 
unemployed workers declined 24.0 percent 
to a total of $33,806,000. Only 9 States 
showed increases, the largest being reported 
by Florida, where further declines in employ- 
ment in seasonal industries occurred. The 
most pronounced reduction occurred in 
Michigan, where payments amounted to 
about half of the total paid out in August. 





Reemployment in the automobile industry 
contributed to this decrease. Decreases 
ranging between 20 and 40 percent were 
reported by 15 States. The majority of the 
more industrialized States showed decreases 
of 25 percent or more, as recipients of benefits 
returned to work during the month. 
Coincident with the decline in payments, 
initial and reopened claims as well as con- 
tinued claims received in local offices de- 
creased relatively almost as much as the 
amount of benefit payments. Increases were 
reported by comparatively few States. As of 
the close of September 1939, about $739 
million in benefits have been issued since 
the initiation of benefit payments with over 
$343 million being paid since January 1, 1939. 
TasLe 1.—Summary of Operations of Public 


Employment Service Offices, United States, 
September 1939 














Percent change from 
Activity Number 
Sep- S 
August tember Pm a 
1938 1937 
Total applicatons.......- 1,287,000 —0.8 | +20.2 | +115.1 
New applications....| 566,147 +1.4 +8.3 | +103.0 
Renewals__......-_- 720,853 —2.5 | +31.6 | +125.8 
Total placements_..-_._-- 352,535 +4.8 | +25.4 +1.9 
a ee 287,290 | +13.2 | +41.8 +19.9 
Regular_.....-- 140,998 +4.7 | +46.2 +37.0 
Temporary. --.-- 146,292 | +22.9 | +37.9 +7.0 
WE i Vewienckixe 65,245 | —21.0 | —17.0| —38.7 
Active file (end of month) _/5,680,310 —2.5 | —28.7 |} +22.5 

















TasBLe 2.—Summary of Central Office Opera- 
tions in Unemployment Compensation, 
September 1939 











Percent 

Activity Volume yng 

August 
Initial and reopened claims received._--- 474,903 —24.6 
Continued claims received. .........--- 3,310,530 —23.2 
Number of benefit payments...-.....-- 3,228,143 —22.6 
Amount of benefit payments-_-__-..----- $33,805 ,568 —24.0 
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Tas.e 3.—Unemployment compensation: Initial and reopened, and continued claims received 
in central offices, and number and amount of benefits paid, by States, September 1939 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 10, 1939] 








Initial and re- 
opened claims 


Continued claims 
received 


Benefits paid 


Average weekly 
benefit payments 
by type of unem- 


















































received ployment 

Amount of 

Payments 

State Amount gs since bene- 

ae ei Total | Partial wine 
centage centage : d i payable 
—_ change Number change Number = une - poe po 
rom rom pay- 1 
Aaauat Anauat eat —_ ment | ment 
August 
Total, States |474, 903} —24. 6/3, 310,530) —23.2)3, 228, 143/$33,805,568) —24.0)......_.|..-.-.-.|---------------- $739,023,304 
reporting. 
Albama_-_....-- 5,672| —38.0| 57,225) —14.8) 55,416) 387,949) 10.2) $7.32) $5.88] January 1938_._| 11,577,594 
IR minis 472| +43.0 1,540) —5.7 1, 060 15,150) —15.4) 15.44 5.21) January 1939___ 278, 437 
Arizona....-.-- 1,699} —37.6} 10,997} —19.1} 10,525). 114,966) —11.1} 11.08 7.68) January 1938...| 3, 104, 962 
Arkansas___..-- 463) —27.5| 21,666} —22.1) 21,055) 127,103) —19.8 6. 33 4.00} January 1939_._| 1, 456,057 
California__._-- 30, 117) —15.2} 252,320) —15.9| 233,479) 2,495,781) —23.7| 11.48 6. 30} January 1938_._| 52, 485, 739 
lorado.__...- , 035) —9.6 7,322} —32.3) 16,758 70,031} —36.8) 10.50 7.77| January 1939...| 2,905, 608 
Connecticut....| 9,846) —25.6) 44,019) —24.4) 48,888) 465,196) —12. (2) (2) anuary 1938_._| 16, 507, 624 
Delaware_____-- 1,090) —28.9 6,647) —8.2 6, 501 53,586} —15.5 9. 28 4.31) January 1939___ 572, 837 
District of Co- | 1,560) —2.3) 15,521) —11.0) 12,239 96,752} —7.5 8.10 6.65| January 1938...| 2, 820, 838 
lumbia. 

Florida. .....-. 6, 382) —40.7| 87,698) +8.4| 84,438) 732,543) +27.5 9. 23 7.85| January 1939.._| 2, 363, 313 
Georgia. ...-.-- 8, 392} —21.0) 46,815) —18.5| 45,947) 318,438) —12.4 7.21 3.91] January 1939_._| 2,503, 528 
Hawaii_........ 867) +88. 5 2, 840) +12.7 2, 839 25,712| +8.3 9. 43 5.69| January 1939__- 167, 754 
aes 776| —13.3 , 086} —20.1 5, 484 53,227} —23.9) 10.39 8. 74| September 1938.) 2, 364, 592 
Illinois_......-. 42, 300} —29.8| 331,376} +7.8) 334,670) 3,924,128) +21.4) 12.85 7.69} July 1939___.... 7, 528, 288 
7 eee , 877, —50.3 . 762} —38.6| 56,453 29,224; 42.0) 10.78 4.93} April 1938__...- 24, 933, 673 
cg 6,217) —1.4| 27,072} —29.3) 30,796) 308,988) .+4.9) 10.22 6. 31} July 1938__-_.-- 7, 198, 899 
ESL. , 702} —18.5) 14,051 —1.4| 14,104) 129,443) +0.7 9. 83 5.92) January 1939___| 1,905,026 
Kentucky __-_-. 313, 150|+133.6| 42,081) —15.0| 40,713) 337,898) —17.6 8.40) 46.27) January 1939_._! 4,228,711 
Louisiana. - __-- , 839) —13.1) 59,384) —8.6) 56,727) 454,476) —3.1 8. 35 6.23; January 1938_._| 8, 897, 847 
OR cacnicce . —5.8} 25,503 —4.4) 22,383) 151,516) —4.7 7.12 5.37; January 1938...| 6,970, 802 
Maryland__._-- 3 —56.4| 57,393) —30.2) 46, , 364 —14.0 9.79 6.69| January 1938_-_.| 14, 904, 670 
Massachusetts__| 38,465} —6.3) 148,822) —26.8| 166,485) 1,620,587) —16.0 9.74) (5) anuary 1938_..| 42, 206, 502 
Michigan______- : . 281, 227) 3, 744,499} —52.0) 613.56) ¢7 7.34] July 1938__._.-- 71, 818, 298 
Minnesota i 8 34,039} 349,550) —14.0) 10.61 7.41} January 1938___] 14, 532, 875 
Mississippi . 14, 86, 887} —13.4 S; 6 4.67] April 1938__..-- 579, 875 
issouri-_. : 54,080) 496,366, —4.7 9.59 5.88} January 1939_._| 4, 119, 134 
Montana... : 11,537; 131,864, +6.5) 11.43) (5) uly 1939....... 271, 525 
Nebras ; 581 959 59, 894) —13.9 8. 70 7. anuary 1939___| 1,058,124 
Nevada i d ‘ 4,935 60,938} +0.6) 613.31) 610.21) January 1939__- 605, 157 
New Hampshire_| 3,566) +9.9) 12, 204 —5.8| 12,130 97,038} —2.2 8. 4.58] January 1938___| 3, 889,079 
New Jersey___-- 14, 700} —12.3) 93,284) -—30.7) 95,616) 949,685) —29.8 9.97) (8) cone d 1939___| 12, 367, 989 
New Mexico....| 1,182) —24.9} 11,462) -—10.6) 10,828) 110,597) -—7.1} 10.59 8.08} December 1938_- 977, 931 
New York__..-- 57,957, —14. 7| ® 424,106} —26.1| 405.574] 4,883,968) —25.5| 12.04) (5) anuary 1938_..|152, 097, 180 
North Carolina._| 18, 193} +21.0) 75,948} —25.7| 53,261] 286, —25.5 5.61 3.63) January 1938_._] 12, 024, 582 
North Dakota. 301) —17. 2,379) —22.0 1, 952 18,185) —34.4 9.52 7.69) January 1939___ 454, 280 
SERCO EIRE 15, 141; —14.4| 198,889) —18.8] 170,213) 1,602,362} —28.0) 10.46 4.97| January 1939_-__| 18, 709, 629 
Oklahoma... -__ 522; —17.5| 25,473 —8.7| 22,919) 220,935) —12.9| 10.08 6.76| December 1938__| 3, 540, 857 
Geeeen........<. 3,570} +0.8) 22,372) ~—19.9) 16,429) 184,979) —27.4) 12.19 7.46) January 1938.._| 9, 326,758 
Pennsylvania_..| 42,447} —38.0| 334,139} —29.8| 366,777| 4,136,863) —32.3| 11.64 5) anuary 1938___|118, 487, 809 
Rhode Island_._| 9,763} —20.4| 64,5 —4.8) 64,523 , 512} —5.9) ©10.08) ¢4.56) January 1938___|] 13, 946, 380 
South Carolina__| 7,634) —35.8) 26,538} —37.9| 30,567) 171,462) +12.2 6. 44 $.87) July 1936....... 2, 302, 460 
South Dakota 10_ 146) (10) 474| (10) 422 3, 603} (19) 8. 53 5.51] January 1939__- 312, 817 
Tennessee. _____ 7,285} —15.3) 76,011 —7.8| 53,578] 395,541) —11.0 7.65 4.89} January 1938_..| 9, 683, 008 
, SRE 17, 543) —21.3) 63,643 —7.9| 50,997; 819,061 —5.3) (u) 1) January 1938...| 17,671, 122 
| ee »975| —16.1) 11,240) —25.4) 10,953) 120,083) —26.6)6 12 10. 95/612 11.39) January 1938___| 3, 859, 817 
Vermont.-.-.-- 1, 825) —15.4 5,148) +13.6 4,977 36,583) +13.1 7.95 4.50) January 1938...| 1, 283,721 
[OS ere 5,456} —23.9| 39,454) -—23.9| 38,146) 305,497) —25.7 8. 35 5.14) January 1938_..| 9, 397,050 
Washington_...| 4,262} —14.1} 28,785} —21.8| 27,578)  326,935| —21.3) 12.36 8.14| January 1939_.-| 4,771,610 
West Virginia.__| 5,685} —77.2} 35,586} —34.9| 37,269} 309,687) —33.5 7.88) (18) January 1938.__| 15, 701, 317 
Wisconsin_----- 4 5,626} —18.5| 26,583) —20.4) 27,584) 286, 441 —6.0} 11.22 5.31) July 1936.....-. 14, 394, 490 
Wyoming... _-.- 962' —11.2 ,500' —19.6 4, 349 51,527) —24.9 13.45 8.37! January 1939___ 955, 129 








1 Includes payments for part-total unemployment except where otherwise noted. 


? Breakdown 


3 Includes 9,164 initital claims for miners. 
4 Part-total unemployment only. 


not available. 


. The filing of these claims was delayed due to labor disputes. 
Provision for payment of benefits for partial unemployment becomes effective January 1940. 


_ ,' The following States have no provision in their State laws for the payment of benefits for partial unemployment: Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. All the above, with the exception of Mississippi, have no provision for the 
reduction of the full time weekly benefit amount for total unemployment resulting from some earnings, i. ¢., “part-total” unemployment. 


6 Inclu 


irregular payments. 
TIncludes payments for partial em 


loyment, made on a monthly basis. 


8 Represents number of Somaunnaiie weeks for which 30,767 checks were issued. 
® Compensable continued claims only. 


10 State agency not operating in August. 


days of the month. 
ul Checks written biweekly. 
12 Payments for part-total unemployment included with payments for total unemployment. 
13 West Virginia makes payments for partial unemployment on a quarterly basis. 
6 Excludes claims for partial unemployment. 


Operations were suspended from July 28 to Sept. 27, 1939. 


September data covers the last 4 
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Tas.e 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States, September 1939 
TOTAL 
Placements ! Applications Active file 
Private Sup- New 
ple- Per- 
ee ment- | Field iene yds: _ | Personal 
Division and State — Pub- al visits Per- Sept. aaa Visits 
Total cent- | Regu- lic place- Total cent- 30, change 
Num- | age lar : ments Num- | age 1939 | from 
ber | change| (over 1 ber | change Aug. 31, 
from | month) from 1939 
August August 
United States. ./352, 535/287,290} +13|140,998/65, 245/205 ,266|177, 147/1,287,000|566, 147 +1)5,680,310) —2.5/9,349,093 
New England-_.......- 15,865} 12,321] +16) 7,525) 3,544 717| 5,102) 68,598) 27,793) (3) 441,397| —0.3| 634,346 
BER Sc cinwamaaaie 2,230} 1,414; —19| 1,025) 816 60 912} 8,342) 2,172 +7| 30,078} —3.8) 49,290 
New Hampshire..| 2,003} 1,398) —14 860} 605 124 819} 5,875} 1,501 —5| 25,430) —2.6) 35,661 
Vermont.....---- 1,843} 1,504) +95 545) 339 20 392} 2,902 970), —14) 15,056) —5.4} 15,361 
Massachusetts...-| 3,630) 2,919} +34] 1,826) 711 166] 1,168} 28,097] 14,926 +5} 249,153} -—2.0} 328,167 
Rhode Island... 1,077 833 -8 607| 244 116 637| 7,050) 3,190)  —I11} 39,602} —0.8] 89,807 
Connecticut_.--.- 5,082} 4,253} +24) 2,662} 829). 231] 1,174] 16,332] 5,034 —3| 82,078) +9.1 : 
Middle Atlantic......- 47,809) 39,282} +13) 22,085) 8,527) 2,417) 33,095) 356,222)181,317) +20/1,358,754| —2.1|/2,200,667 
New York_..-..-- 24,983) 20,411 +20} 10,459) 4,572 997| 13,305| 202,778|133,256] +30) 534,354) +4.9/31,124,290 
New Jersey.----- 11,149} 10,693 +3} 6,018) 456 421} 10,356] 42,930) 19,849 +5} 275,200} +2.7| 256,774 
Pennsylvania-_-_-_- 11,677} 8,178} +13) 5,608] 3,499 999} 9,434] 110,514) 28,212 —5| 549,200} —10.0} 819,603 
East North Central__.} 59,698} 53,313 +15] 29,383] 6,385] 6,884] 38,658] 237,984] 89,043 —15}1,080,901} —1.9/2,028,939 
hi0...-- 16,177] 14,655} +27) 7,804) 1,522) 2.143] 14,201] 72,282] 21,209] —17) 294,446] +3.7| 582,723 
Indiana. 9,293 ; +26} 5,065} 488) 3,242] 2,639] 33,681] 14,513 +2) 186,958} —0.2) 209,673 
Illinois... -| 12,591] 12,379} +11] 6, 212 415} 6,194 5 28,638) —25) 190,021) —14.1] 620,454 
Michigan....---. 13,116} 10,673) (8) 6,459) 2,443 266] 13,105] 50,508] 16,164) —12| 241,018 1.1} 470,895 
Wisconsin......-- 8,521) 6,801 +16) 3,961) 1,720 818} 2,519] 27,333) 8,519 —6| 168,458) —1.2] 145,194 
West North Central__.| 39,013) 29,284 +8] 11,425] 9,729] 1,509] 22,348] 104,004] 42,959 —6} 530,440} —0.9] 649,139 
Minnesota--..--- 8,195} 5,833 +12} 2,845) 2,362 836} 7,849] 18,355} 6,574 +4) 157,297) —7.3) 193,341 
Ce 8,657] 6,261 +30) 2,491) 2,396 136} 4,211) 15,581 646 —6|} 87,116) —1.4) 119,389 
Missouri_...-.--- 9,864] 8,921 +78] 3,036) 943 44 j 41,177} 20,708 +9} 133,969} +8.6} 184,336 
North Dakota....| 4,661] 3,695 —56| 1,036) 966 109 902) 5,638) 2,325 —57| 28,288} —1.3 991 
South Dakota 4... 145 31 37 0 37 496 ¢ ; Ls” 095 
Nebraska.--.-.-- 4,214] 1,834) +35 927| 2,380 82| 2,129} 9,234) 2,691 —23) 50,528} —4.2} 50,724 
Kansas. .......-.- 3,277| 2,632} +21) 1,059) 645 302} 2,923) 13,523] 4,788 —8} 40,108) +2.6) 65,263 
South Atlantic......-- 47, 104! 33, 800 —2| 20, 839/13, 304] 2,481) 14,657] 143, 489) 62, 354 —3| 657,449) —5.7}1, 026, 614 
Delaware-.-.-.---- 1, 743} 1,497; +21] 1,062) 246 53 274 , 323} 1,048 —20} 13,662} +2.7] 21,593 
Maryland__------ 3,781} 2,993 +3) 1,751) 788 47| 1,347] 17,286} 6,035 —11| 55,886) —19.4 , 206 
District of Colum- 
aes 3, 833} 3,434) +13) 1,660) 399 36 279} 10,153} 3, 941 +4) 35,615} —1.1] 61,138 
Virginia.......-- 7,327| 5,078} —25) 3,674) 2,249 297| 2,290} 21,454) 8, 246 +6) 47,155} +3.6} 111,172 
West Virginia-...| 3,978} 3,068} +41) 1,971) 910 969} 1,404! 17,784) 4,055 —7| 69,205} —10.1} 112,050 
North Carolina_-.| 10,580} 6,582} —31| 4,326) 3,998 617; 1, 25, 863} 11,386] +13} 100,249} —6.7] 210, 467 
South Carolina...| 3,135} 2,159} +24] 1,602) 976 24) 1, 294 »958| 4,1 —12 A —6.1] 104, 954 
eee 10,159) 7,219} +24) 3,553) 2,940 294| 4,866) 24,314] 14,030 —9| 177,273| —1.6} 153, 893 
a Zz 1,770} +23) 1,240) 798 144) 1,009} 13,354) 9,498 —6 86} —5.5|) 171,141 
East South Central__..| 23, 778] 16, 766 10, 516} 7,012) 24,632) 8,318} 85, 866] 45, 197 +8] 423,282) +0.9) 494, 295 
Kentucky__------ 3; 2,317| +64] 1,440) 1,095 8 1,435} 23, 639) 14, 195 +3 , +5.6| 93,310 
Tennessee__-.---- 6,036] 5,076} +54] 2,390) 960) 21,217} 3,000) 13,136) 7,743 +5] 130,811} —1.4| 136, 
Alabama.....-.-- 5,142} 4,155 +35} 2,245) 987 612) 2,416] 20,876) 8, 873 +7) 121,539) —5.5) 155,714 
Mississippi---.---- 9,188} 5,218} +123) 4,441) 3,970) 1, 1,467} 28, 215| 14,386} +18) 82,656) +10.8] 108, 807 
West South Central__.| 44,527| 37,789] +22] 13,295] 6, 738)146, 513) 28,524) 94, 45, 029 —8| 488,279) —5.7| 868, 243 
: Arkansas_....-.-- 5,860} 5,006) +114) 1,876} 854! 3,770) 2,268) 7,701| 4,517 +2} 71,915} —4.3} 93,539 
q Louisiana. -_-.---- 5,241| 4,348] +16) 3,027) 893) 1,363) 4,536) 21,425] 7,555 +3} 100,589} —10.2| 142,275 
Oklahoma..._-.-- ,726| 5,610) +92) 1,114) 1,116 277 7, 584 —19) 54,795) —2.1] 133,645 
SERS Gackanowa 26, 700) 22, 82 , 278) 3, 875|140, 768) 18,948) 46,726) 25, 373 —8} 260,980} 4.9] 498, 784 
Mouatele........-.- 26, 533) 21, 791 +48) 9,030) 4, 74 , 656} 11,070} 53,003) 16, 494 —3) 191, 831) —3.5) 339, 840 
Montana...-_.--.-- a 1, 021 +2 628 280} 1,365}. 4,611) 1,291 —15 s —0.2} 43,167 
PRR oe a ae , 702} 2,282) +20 857| 1,420 511) 1,531) 6,278) 1,938 —4} 13,387) +5.6) 48,940 
Wyoming. -_---.-- 1, 550 +8 66 52 3, 055 791 —37 , 861) —24.3) 21, 204 
Colorado........- 7,124, 6,407} +16) 1,847) 717 487| 3,252) 14,704) 5,355 280} —6.1) 99,626 
New Mexico-__.--- 5,815} 5,566} +379) 1,875) 249) 1,324) 2,119 »359| 1,508 33, 859) +3.2) 30,749 
Se 3,341] 2,917) +78) 2,075) 424) 2,379) 1, 6, 782} 2, +32} 21,708} —4.1| 43,444 
US A —1 259 559 886] 7,732) 1,641 —33| 21,255) -—6.8| 35,074 
Nevada......---- 1,172 +2 217 64 527| 2,482 —4 +4.9) 17, 636 
{ PRM Biiscecsccscesccs 47, 137| 42, 375 —4| 16, 734) 4,762) 14, 307| 15,090} 140, 730) 54, 156 —2| 497,112} —3. 2/1, 083, 480 
Washington--_--_-- 11,701} 10,620) —16| 2, 1, 682} 2,579 689) 6, —12 ; —6.0| 129,527 
Oregon. ......... , 473} 7,019) —11) 3, 1,454) 8,615) 2,575) 15,342) 4,582 —6| 26,872) —18.1| 114, 845 
4 California_.....-- 26, 963) 24, 736 +5} 11,610] 2,227} 5,010) 9,936) 100,699) 43,245) (5) 381,954) —1.3} 839,108 
‘ INS Faas k sauna ates 37 +19 43) 114 40 156 679 9 +12} 1,744, +6.0 6, 573 
i OS ee 734 346 +2 123) 388 110 129} 1,969} 1,512} +61] 9,121) +10.0| 16,957 




















1 Preliminary. 

2 Less than one-half percent increase. 

3 Estimated, 

4 Operations ompemne from July 27 to Sept. 27. Data cover 4 days, Sept. 27-30, 
5 Less than one-half percent decrease. 
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Tas.e 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States, September 1939 
VETERANS 
Placements ! Applications | Active file 
Private New 
— Percent- 
Division and State age 
Total Percent- Public Total Percent- | Sept. 30, | change 
age Regular age 1939 from 
Number | change | (overl Number | change August 
from month) from 31, 1939 
August August 
United States_.__..-- 12,030 8, 494 +5 3, 026 3,536 | 40,882 | 13,340 +6 | 238, 873 —6.7 
New England. ...........-.. 618 344 —2 185 274 2, 094 622 —10| 19,451 —3.1 
SaaS 95 31 —57 18 64 324 72 +31 1, 298 —8.7 
New Hampshire-------- 95 56 ot 27 39 208 47 +7 1, 389 —3.8 
erica m annie 72 43 +187 18 29 78 13 —38 557 —15.6 
Massachusetts__..-.---- 112 69 +23 39 43 828 354 —2 11,911 —4.7 
Rhode Island___..------ 50 28 +56 15 22 132 31 —49 841 +2.8 
Connecticut....-..----- 194 117 +2 68 77 524 105 —29 3, 455 +7.0 
Middle Atlantic......------ 976 655 +2 331 321 8, 857 4, 043 +102 | 43,040 —1.6 
New York.....-.-....- 539 371 +16 141 168 4, 616 3, 234 +217 | 12, 267 +20. 0 
New Jersey_.---------- 154 | : 132 -9 88 22 925 247 +1 9, 295 +0.7 
Pennsylvania.._-.------ 283 152 —13 102 131 3,316 562 —24 | 21,478 —11.5 
East North Central_...----- 1, 761 1, 382 +10 624 379 7, 688 1, 894 —28 48, 630 —12.0 
oe! 5 +19 180 73 Z, 313 6 —24 . —4.6 
pies 199 175 a4 24 314 —4j 10,028 +0.1 
| ENS: 374 327 +30 120 47 1, 348 495 —43 —47.9 
i races 424 304 —10 154 120 1, 872 350 —24 11, 361 —1.4 
OS eee 260 145 +3 90 115 1, 157 199 —23 q —2.1 
West North Central__.-...-- 1, 702 1, 091 (?) 295 611 3, 604 984 —25 | 27,688 —3.3 
SOS ee 3 181 +1 65 162 686 161 —7 | 10,973 —4.5 
i en iC 616 390 +21 98 226 757 162 —6 4, —2.2 
NS See 272 241 +32 63 31 1, 148 394 —24 4,912 —3.2 
North Dakota_...------ 138 106 —56 24 32 57 —67 1,315 -0.1 
South Dakota 3___....-- 14 A eae 2 (zz > eee Bee lissocanwe 
| OS” er See 175 64 +10 25 111 295 75 —22 1, 688 +0.4 
OS eee 144 100 +4 18 44 540 132 —20 1, 975 —4.6 
South Atlantic.............- 1, 412 852 +3 369 560 4, 392 1, 393 (?) 23, 565 —10.1 
ee 48 31 +11 15 17 211 25 +39 587 +20. 0 
eee aes 182 120 —5 62 62 637 122 —10 2, 452 —32.7 
District of Columbia___-- 140 112 +29 37 28 483 147 0 2,176 —6.3 
_ SS ae 244 135 —13 59 109 539 121 -5 1, 312 —2.2 
West Virginia. .._....-- 108 58 —3 40 50 551 81 +5 2, 634 —13.8 
North Carolina_......-. 225 108 -—19 45 117 553 161 -11 2, 849 —6.4 
South Carolina. __-...-- 95 55 +20 38 40 285 85 -9 3, 503 —5.2 
SNS AAI IPS, 285 194 +28 53 91 535 238 —10 5,113 —4.2 
| eae 85 39 +5 20 46 598 413 +18 2, 939 —10. 3 
East South Central_..._..-- 665 429 +53 169 236 2, 285 915 —11 15, 791 -9.5 
ON ESL, 133 69 +41 29 64 683 236 —35 3, 600 —8.0 
I cic ciesees 234 187 +143 37 47 459 240 +17 6, 239 —4.6 
0 SN ATE AE, 121 86 —15 45 35 551 164 —16 4, 012 —22.6 
ees 177 87 +61 58 90 592 275 a4 1, 940 +6. 8 
West South Central_._-.-_-- 1, 593 1, 264 +13 267 329 2, 878 981 -8 18, 781 —6.8 
SEES 213 173 +99 44 40 318 164 +21 3, 860 —1.1 
oS eae 151 113 +31 80 38 558 153 -—6 3, 308 —17.4 
ES onenasee 312 236 +82 15 76 889 273 —18 3, 167 —9.2 
eS 917 742 -9 128 175 1, 113 391 —10 8, 446 -3.5 
_ ee 1, 208 790 +17 288 418 2, 694 506 —13 9, 867 —3.8 
eee 126 57 +8 41 69 328 56 +10 1, 655 —2.0 
yl aS Sega S 292 138 34 154 348 68 —18 543 —3.2 
eee 88 36 +24 27 52 185 37 —30 424 —17.3 
oo  \ eae 274 230 2 49 44 617 125 —25 2, 770 —9.6 
New Mexico_._._-.-..- 119 112 +250 25 7 235 32 —37 1, 898 +4.6 
Ng a od 129 93 +52 60 36 275 91 +18 1,001 —6.4 
| SITS ees 74 40 —26 7 34 518 39 —25 1, 234 +0. 3 
OS RE ae 106 84 +8 45 22 188 58 +23 342 +6.9 
pa eeaeaee 2, 056 1,671 —8 491 385 6, 309 1, 965 +5 | 31,516 —6.4 
Washington._._._-.-_._ 264 213 —43 55 51 741 140 +24 5,524 —9.3 
in inikndamaau 488 354 +21 116 134 727 144 +7 1, 390 —29.1 
CIR ic inékncnuneex 1, 304 1, 104 —3 320 200 4, 841 1, 681 +4 | 24,602 —3.9 
eg cinta nds: 16 6 +50 4 10 40 11 —21 96 —8.6 
_ |” ES ne 23 10 -9 3 13 41 26 +44 448 —5.7 
1 Preliminary. 
2 Increase of less than }2 of 1 percent. 
3 Operations suspended from July 27 to Sept. 27. Data cover 4 days, Sept. 27-30. 








